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THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC: Its Costs 


The church has long been interested in the liquor traffic and 
is today. But comparatively few church people seem to care a 
great deal about it. Which is another way of saying that there 
is a wide spread between our ideals and our actions. We are 
relatively sure of our ideals, relatively unsure of our actions. 


As members of a church which sets high value upon person- 
ality, we are against any social force which disintegrates and 
destroys personality. We admit that the liquor traffic is such 
an anti-social force. Therefore, as members of the ideal com- 
munity called the church we are stalwartly opposed to the liquor 
traffic in all of its ramifications. But when it comes to working 
against the liquor business, the church must act through its in- 
dividual members in their various capacities as citizens, voters, 
producers, consumers, formers of public opinion, members of a 
family. 

Here confusion sets in. Within the church, the individual 
feels group support for his ideals. His fellow church-members 
also believe in the sacredness of human personality and in oppo- 
sition to the forces which destroy personality. But as a voter, 
the individual may not be part of a like-minded group. Indeed, 
when it comes to registering disapproval of the liquor business 
he may be out-voted ten to one by his community. Perhaps he 
not only has no support from his voting group, but he may have 
their hostility. Also, as a consumer, he may feel out-voted. Al- 

though he does not himself use alcoholic beverages, he has only 
to look about him in hotels, drug stores, grocery stores, public 
eating places to realize that the consumer-public outweighs his 


ir, 


own power as a consumer. Again, when he picks up the news- 
_ paper with its liquor advertisements and its indifference toward 
the increasing number of accidents caused by alcohol, he realizes 
that his power is not great as a promoter of public opinion. 
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He feels confused, frustrated. To talk about the liquor traffic 
irritates him because he does not know how to cope with it. 
Nevertheless, as the days count off a rising toll of accidents, 
crime, sickness, poverty, all complicated and promoted by al- 
cohol, his frustration gives way to anger—righteous anger—and 
he resolves that he will make himself heard and felt. 

Perhaps the first thing which strikes the eye of the awakened 
individual who has decided to do something about the liquor 
traffic in our national life is the sudden awareness that there are 
a great many others feeling exactly the way he feels. He is not 
alone in his conviction nor in his determination to act. Before 
a tree is large enough to cast appreciable shade, ten thousand 
small tenacious roots have taken firm hold in the soil. In the 
same way, the conviction to curtail the liquor traffic is being 
rooted daily in the subsoil of American life. Dig beneath the 
surface in almost any community and you uncover these lively 
young roots—frequently growing from old roots thought dead 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was so neatly chopped off. 

Today, when the churches begin again to measure their 
strength against the hold of the liquor traffic on the American 
public, they do well to remember three things: to assemble their 
facts, to pool their efforts, and to make use of the spiritual 
thrust of history which still sustains the daring doctrine that 
right makes might. “God is working his purpose out’ through 
those whose supreme concern is for the well-being of men. 


Consumption of Liquor 


In 1936, the consumption of distilled liquor was approxi-— 
mately 214 quarts for every individual in the United States. The 
consumption of beer in the same year lagged one-third behind — 
the 1913-14 per capita consumption of 20.9 gallons. In 1936 it | 
was approximately 13 gallons per person. In 1936 the con-— 
sumption of wine broke all records by 4,000,000 gallons. Ap-— 
proximately 60,000,000 gallons of wine were consumed in the — 
United States which the American Wine Institute estimated to 4 
have risen to 67,000,000 gallons in 1937. = ae 
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LIQUOR CONSUMPTION, USA. 
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SOCIAL COSTS 


Dr. Charles Mayo, addressing a convention of Boy Scouts: 


“You can get along with a wooden leg, but you can't get 
along with a wooden head. The physical value of a man is 
not so much. Man as analyzed in our laboratories is worth 
about ninety-eight cents. Seven bars of soap, lime enough 
to whitewash a chicken coop, phosphorus enough to cover the 
heads of a thousand matches, is not so much to see. It is the 
brain that counts, but in order that your brain may be ae 
clear you must keep your body fit and well. That cannot be 
done if you take liquor.” 


Dr. A. C. Ivy, Department of Physiology and Pharmacology, 
Northwestern University: 


There is nothing new about this knowledge. 


“It is dangerous to play with a habit-forming poison or nar- 
cotic such as alcohol. Alcohol depresses the critical and most 
sensitive faculties of the brain. Alcohol disturbs normal 
motor control. Alcohol affects memory and learning. Alco- 
hol is a direct and principal cause of several types of mental 
disease. ... A person should have a more intelligent and 
less dangerous way to escape and relax.” 


We cannot 


hope that facts on the physiological effects of alcohol will burst 
upon a startled world and scare it into abstinence. But it is 


true that many intelligent adults have allowed their sensitivity 


toward the facts to become dulled and rusted. They fought the 
good fight once and ushered in the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Now they ask bitterly, What good did it do? 


But the answer to one failure is not continued failure. 
answer is more realism, more facts, and a sterner dealing with 
those facts. For many of-us a vague uneasiness takes the place 


of the basic physiological facts about alcohol in the social struc-_ 
ture of today. The first step toward appraising social costs 


The P 


may be found in acquiring definite knowledge of the relation- 


ship between alcohol and one such common enterprise as driv- 


ing automobiles. 
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Drunken Driving 


From a paper by Dr. Alfred Salter, member of Parliament, 


England: 


“Very few people, except medical men, have ever seen the 
brain of a human being and few doctors have seen the brain 
of a monkey. Suppose I submitted to you the brain of a new 
born baby and that of an adult chimpanzee on the same dish, 
practically none of you would notice much difference in ap- 
pearance. They are almost exactly the same in size and shape. 
Suppose, however, that I made microscopic sections of the 
two brains and showed them to you, you would notice certain 
cell groups in the human organ that are absent from that of 
the ape.... Assume that my closed fist represents the brain 
of a chimpanzee; I then envelop it in a handkerchief; it 
would then represent the brain of the human infant. In ad- 
dition to the nervous structure which constitutes the simian 
brain there is a covering layer or cloak of cell tissue over the 
surface or cortex of the human brain, which is not present in 
the chimpanzee—this is called the neopallium. 


“Whar is the function of this layer? Its group of nerve cen- 
ters are the seat of the highest human faculties and mental 
functions—judgment, self-control, the sense of values and 
self-criticism. That neopallium is, in point of fact, the only 
structural feature in your body that marks you off from the 
beast.... The first effect of alcohol in small doses is to nar- 
cotize the cells and centers of this highest level: of: the 
brain. ... You see a man before he has taken his alcoholic 
drink at lunch and after, and you recognize no difference. 
But . . . subject him to exact scientific investigation and you 
will see that .. . he is an altered man. His reaction time is in- 
creased. For example, before he takes a drink if he is 
driving a car and sees another car coming, a ‘latent period’ 
of 1/5 of a second has to elapse before his muscles can re- 
spond to the brain stimulus to contract and to operate the 
steering gear, brake or accelerator. Let him have his 
glass and then check his reaction time again. It is 


pethaps two-, three- or even four-fifths of a second be-— 


fore his muscles can respond to the brain stimulus. His 


” 
-f 
E accuracy is impaired. His ‘choice reactions’ are delayed... 


Operations requiring correlation of hand and eye and 
brain are impaired, that is they are slower and less accurate 
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after taking alcohol, although the man himself believes he is 
doing things more quickly and accurately than before... . 
This reduction in the case of a motor driver in an emergency 
may mean the difference between life and death.” 


The normal eye can see distinctly about thirty feet ahead. 
As much alcohol as is found in one or two glasses of beer may 
reduce the distance as much as one-third, narrow the eye span, 
dim the perception of color difference in red and green lights. 
In 1936 there were 37,800 fatal automobile accidents. Seven 
per cent of the drivers in these accidents are known to have 
been under the influence of alcohol; in many cases no effort 
was made to determine whether or not alcohol contributed to 
the accident. In 1937 edition of Accident Facts, published by 
National Safety Council, states that accidents caused by drunk- 
en driving and drunken pedestrians are on the increase. 


In the rural state of New Hampshire convictions for drunken 
driving increased 102 per cent in 1936 over 1932. In New 
York state the increase for 1936 was 71 per cent over 1933. 
Massachusetts, one of the most progressive states in its handling 
of motor vehicles and accidents, last year had the highest rate 
of drunken driving for fourteen years. In 1935 one-third of 
Florida’s traffic deaths were caused by intoxicated drivers. The 
report of the Arkansas State Rangers indicates that in nearly 
one-fourth of the automobile accidents in that state, either one’ 
or both drivers were intoxicated. The Connecticut State De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles reports on drunken driving: 

Intoxicated operators in fatal accidents are as numerous in 
the country as in the city. 


Intoxicated operators are increasing in the early morning 
hours. . . 


Intoxicated women drivers are on the increase. 


ra a oe 


Alcohol, Crime, Disease, Poverty 


The relationship between consumption gf alcohol and crime — 
and alcohol and disease is so obvious that a discussion of these — 
subjects is not treated in this pamphlet, but special attention — 
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is called to this section of the bibliography. Alcohol as a cause 
of poverty, and poverty as a cause of alcoholism, are also 
among the prime considerations of the social costs of alcohol. 
Harrison and Laine in After Repeal, A Study of Liquor Control 
Administration, state that there is “unquestionably a greater 
consumption of alcoholic beverages . . . by persons of limited 
means who formerly could not afford to patronize bootleggers 
and speakeasies.” Again attention is called to the bibliography. 

Much of the social cost of the liquor traffic can not be mea- 
sured. Individual families do not report what necessities, or 
educational and cultural advantages, they must go without in 
order to pay the drink bill of one or more members of the 
family. Doctors do not report the cases in which health is 
slowly undermined, if not destroyed, by alcohol. Reform 
schools, childrens’ aid societies, orphanages do not make public 
their findings on alcohol’s contribution to illegitimacy; public 
health boards do not publicize alcohol’s contribution toward 
the spread of syphilis and other venereal disease; newspapers 
play down accidents caused by alcohol; ministers do not report 


to their congregations their first-hand experience with person- 


alities—and homes—destroyed by alcohol. And yet all these 
things are happening every day. They are all about us, woven 
into the fabric of our community lives. When, through per- 
sonal relationships, we are aware of their implications for 
individuals, our hearts are filled with bitterness and resentment 
toward the society which makes them possible. Some of our 
social cost of the liquor traffic is borne in loneliness, humilia- 
tion and sorrow. ‘The rest of the social cost for our liquor 
traffic is borne by our ignorance and stupidity and moral lazi- 
ness. 


THE LIQUOR INDUSTRY: Its Size and Strength 


_ Investments 


Two billion dollars are invested in the manufacture of alco- 


_holic beverages. The value of its products is today nearly twice 


as large as in 1914. The Index of May, 1937, notes that ‘‘the 
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total value of all alcoholic beverages produced in 1935 was 
placed at $610,000,000.” The differences between this figure 
and the two billion dollars is accounted for by capital invest- 
ment and by the amount of liquor in bond, an abnormally large 
amount because of the small supply on hand at the end of the 
prohibition area. 


Production of. Distilleries 


In 1936, forty-one new distilleries opened, bringing the 
total to 269, which produced over 204,000,000 gallons of spirits, 
of approximately six quarts for every individual in the United 
States. Twenty-nine per cent of all alcoholic beverage pro- 
duced in this country is distilled liquor. 

The big profits of the liquor industry are made in the manu- 
facture and sale of spirits. Part of this profit is due to the fact 
that the distillery business is largely in the hands of a few 
monopolies which can set both standards of production and 
price. The trend toward the development of monopolies be- 
gan in the early part of the prohibition period. Today four 
companies dominate the industry in production, sales and 
profits. Although the brewers do a greater volume of business 
than the distillers, the brewing industry is conducted on a 
smaller scale. 

First among the distillers is Schenley Distillers Corporation 
with a total capitalization of over $108,000,000, controlling 
about 50 per cent of the whisky supply. It is a holding com- 
pany created during prohibition by a merger of thirty legalized — 
distilleries. It operates five plants in the east, south and middle 
west, and manufactures twenty brands of whisky and gin, and ~ 

j imports wines and champagnes. as 
: On December, 1935, this company owned about 16 per — 
cent of all whisky in warehouses. It paid Federal income taxes — 
5 of $1,396,198 on sales of $63,000,000 which had increased 55 _ 
‘per cent over the previous year. By 1936, sales had been 
boosted to $82,220,448. Profits for 1935 were $8,035,000 and — 
for 1936, $8,227,000. a 
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Schenley’s nearest competitor—also one time largest distil- 
ler in the country—is National Distilleries Products Corpora- 
tion. This, too, is a holding company, as are the two other 
leading whisky manufacturers. An interesting note is that 
prior to January, 1936, National Distilleries owned no real 
property, such as distilleries, rectifying plants, warehouses. 

National Distilleries produces about twenty-six brands of 
whisky and gin with an annual production not far behind 
Schenley. In 1935 it owned about 14 per cent of the total re- 
serves of whisky. Sales for the two-year period, 1935-36, were 
more than $110,000,000 and profits for this period netted stock- 
holders about $8,500,000. ey 

Incorporated in Canada, Distillers-Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd. 
operates a number of affiliated companies in the United States 
and is third in size in this country. Sales in 1936 were $60,- 
585,000, or about $5,500,000 more than in 1935. Profits, 
however, fell $2,000,000 from the previous year’s high of 
$8,790,000. 

Taking fourth place is Hiram Walker-Gooderham and 
Worts, Ltd. Also Canadian in origin, this company has 
branches in the United States and Scotland. In 1936, sales 
exceeded $54,000,000—an increase of about 29 per cent over 
1935. Profits also jumped from $3,500,000 in 1935 to $4,800,- 
000 in 1936. 

The profit made by these concerns was reached after huge 
appropriations for advertising had been deducted and taxes 
paid. 

“Production of Breweries 

From Beer and Brewing in America, an economic study by 

‘Warren M. Persons, published by the United Brewers Indus- 
_ trial Foundation: 


“In the calendar year 1913, at the peak of beer sales, some 
1,200 breweries brewed nearly 67,000,000 barrels of beer for _ 
a territory limited to 55,000,000 people in which beer was 
legal. In the calendar year 1936, about 700 breweries pro- 
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duced (53,000,000 barrels for a population limited to 117,- 
000,000 people. Thus, per capita consumption, on a tax- 
paid basis, is considerably under Pre-Prohibition times. This 
is explainable in part by the fact that brewers’ taxes are now 
from 514 to 10 times as large as they were prior to Prohibi- 
tion. 


“In the fiscal year 1937, according to preliminary government 
reports, 58,743,000 barrels of beer were produced and 55,- 
351,000 barrels withdrawn, tax-paid. Withdrawals by barrels 
and kegs totaled 32,405,000 barrels and withdrawals by pipe 
line to bottling house totaled 22,947,000 barrels. 

‘Brewers’ sales, computed at an average of $14.30 per barrel, 
tax-paid, totaled more than $791,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1937. Assuming that the average retail selling price of 
draught beer is 10 cents for a 10-ounce glass, and packaged 
beer is sold at 10.3 cents for a 12-ounce container, the fol- 
lowing estimate may be made of the receipts from the retail 
sale of beer. 


FiscAL YEAR 1937 


Draught Retail Sales 
30,785,000 barrels at $40 each voce $1,231,400,000 
Packaged 
22,947,000 barrels at $34 each wos 780,198,000 
No I NS A ec, SN en oe $2,011,598,000 


Production of Wine 


The production of wine is on a much smaller scale than the 
production of beer and distilled spirits. Wine accounts for 
only 6 per cent of the total value of all alcoholic beverage 
produced. But in 1935, the value of wine production increased 
120 per cent over 1914. The Index claims that this gain is: 


_ due to the great gains in popularity of American wines. 


In 1936, the consumption of wine broke all records by 4,- 
000,000 gallons. The United States consumed approximately 


60,000,000 gallons in 1936, which the American Wine Insti- — 


tute predicted would be raised to 67,000,000 for the year’ 193774 


Distribution . 
The liquor industry has risen to a prominent place in the 
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nation’s economic order in about four years, spreading a vast 
network of retail establishments over the country. Today there 
are over 400,000 saloons, restaurants, hotels, stores and other 
places selling liquor. This total is more than four times the 
number in 1935. There are more retail liquor establishments 
than general dry goods stores, candy stores, garages, and nearly 
as many as grocery stores and filling stations. \n 1935 retail 
establishments sold $1,049,000,000 worth of liquor in com- 
parison with approximately $492,000,000 of goods sold in re- 
tail shoe stores, $1,260,000,000 in retail furniture stores and 
$1,961,000,000 in filling stations. 


Details of the Census 
From Beer and Brewing in America, published by the United 
Brewers Industrial Foundation: 


“The only recent detailed statistics on the wholesale and re- 
tail distribution of beer are those provided by the United 
States Census of Business for 1935. These statistics list a 
much smaller number of establishments in the wholesale and 
retail distribution groups than might be expected from the 
number of special taxpayers in the preceding Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue tabulation. The reason is that the Census of 
Business included in the listing of beer and liquor stores only 
those establishments whose major business was in these cate- 
gories. The Bureau of Internal Revenue, on the other hand, 
lists by collection districts al] payers of the special tax includ- 
ing grocery and delicatessen stores, restaurants, hotels, etc. 
The Census of Business, therefore, has eliminated from its 
lists many thousands of establishments whose liquor sales do 
not come up to the total of some other commodity which they 
may sell in conjunction with beer, distilled spirits, or both. 


RETAIL DisTRIBUTION OF MALT BEVERAGES AND OTHER Liquors: 1935 
(United States Census) 


Beer and 
Drinking Places Liquor Stores 
q Number of stores 98,005 12,105 
: SIGS ate ee ER ehh eke irene sae ower $723,961,000 $329,307,000 
ia Active proprietors and firm members 100,984 8,922 
: Employees, average for year cmc 151,183 16,312 
Paytoll Vota sete a taicok errr seats $101,488,000 $19,458,000 


Operating expenses, including payroll $245,953,000 $41,555,000 
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HOW THE INDUSTRY WORKS 


Liquor reaches the people through many avenues, of which 
the chief is still the saloon although it may operate under the 
more euphonious name of ‘tavern’. —Two of the principal tech- 
niques in forcing increased sales are the use of the ‘tide’ house 
to corner the market and the use of women as ‘hostesses’ in 
drinking places. 


The ‘tide’ house came into existence during the saloon era. 
It was a method of subsidizing retail liquor outlets so that the 
retailer was pressed into selling designated brands of liquor to 
the exclusion of others, thus increasing the influence of the 
larger liquor producers and pushing the sale of more alcoholic 
beverages. ‘The procedure was for brewers and distillers to 
advance money, store fixtures, long term credit— whatever was 
necessary to set up saloons. The promoters paid license fees 
and frequently bought saloons outright. Bribes were not un- 
common. The result was a greater number of saloons than 
consumer needs justified even in communities which insisted 
upon having saloons. 


Present laws prohibit the tide house, commercial bribery and 
all inducements to make retailers concentrate on the brands of 
one manufacturer. But the law does not prevent a manufac- 
turer’s Owning stores outright and managing them. The line is 
so fine between this lawful arrangement and the unlawful tide 
house that for all practical purposes the tide house is once more 
entrenched in the country. Acquiring evidence sufficient to en- 
force the law is exceedingly difficult. 

Distillers and brewers favor the tide house because it helps 
to eliminate competition-and thereby creates more profits. An 
editorial in the American Brewer for March, 1937, advances 
the strange theory that if manufacturers can control retail out- 
lets, they. can better regulate them than can local authorities, — 
and so stamp out the abuses which have arisen. According to — 
Fortune (July, 1935) the theory is utterly false in view of the 
fact that of the 1400 saloons in New York City in 1914 the 
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majority were tide houses, and 80 per cent of them houses of 
prostitution. 

Present day liquor store owners and saloon keepers, who are 
in bad financial straits, favor the tide house because the subsidy 
keeps them in business. But liquor administrators everywhere 
have denounced the system ‘“‘as an aid in the maintenance of 
superfluous outlets.” 

“Various and ingenious methods are employed to avoid de- 
tection and proof is difficult to obtain,” writes W. S. Alexander, 
Federal Alcohol Administrator, in answer to a question regard- 
ing the extent to which retail outlets are subsidized. ‘However, 
it is felt that the Administration has made considerable pro- 
gress in that field during the past few months. A recent suspen- 
sion of wholesaler’s permit and the institution of permit pro- 
ceedings against several distillers appear to have had a bene- 
ficial result in this regard.” 

In 1936 there were 353 investigations of violations of the 
tide house and commercial bribery provisions of the Alcohol 
Administration Act. Fifty-nine of these violations were by 
brewers. The federal government’s power to move against tide 
houses, insofar as they relate to brewing, is considerably limited 
“except in such cases as state laws of similar nature are violated 
by an interstate brewer.” 


The Hostess Racket 

_ A new angle of liquor selling has developed, since the de- 
mise of prohibition, in the form of using women and girls in 
drinking establishments to encourage men to buy liquor. The 
grave consequences of such a system can be readily seen. 
Courtney Riley Cooper, author of Here’s To Crime, estimates 
that there are about a million women so employed. Called — 
‘hostesses’ or ‘tease girls’, they are used in night clubs, saloons, 
cocktail rooms, taxi-dance halls, gambling places. Their work 
can largely be called a racket although it has not yet come en- 
tirely under the supervision of the underworld. 

The job of the average hostess is to get acquainted with men 


| 
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patrons, encouraging familiarity as an aid to spending money 
more freely on drinks. In most establishments the girls them- 
selves are required to keep sober until closing time. They may 
order whatever their ‘escorts’ will pay for, but the drinks ac- 
tually served to them contain no intoxicant. “A sober girl can 
make more drunks.” The primary interest of the girls is their 
commission on the drinks sold. Some of them are also inter- 
ested in their further earnings from prostitution after the clos- 
ing hour, which is usually five-thirty A.M. 

Since the return of legalized liquor, the taxi-dancer is also a 
‘hostess’ for liquor and the taxi-dance hall frequently makes 
more money on its liquor sales than on its main line. “The 
taxi-dancer,’ says Mr. Cooper, “is far more interested in selling 
drinks than dances—not to promote the use of Demon Rum, 
but because she gets a percentage on the drinks... . A girl 
‘caper’ for a gambling house sells liquor because she gets a 
cut on everything the sucker loses when he gets drunk enough 
to become reckless.” 

Although in many night clubs and cocktail rooms, hostesses 
are hired only for decoration, the majority of these girls are 
employed as their title, ‘tease girl’ implies. Statistics are un- 
available but investigations indicate that many of them drift 
into prostitution. 


Bootlegging 


Any realistic consideration of liquor distribution must in- 
clude the facts about bootlegging. In 1919, when the liquor 
industry was pushed out the front door, the illicit trade strode — 
in at the back door. The result was that society was saddled 
with more sinister forces than those expelled. That the Al - 
Capones and their gangs piled up fortunes in the bootlegging 
business was mute evidence “of the repudiation of prohibition 
while it still remained on the law books.” 

Repeal brought a change in the national psychology. The 
gangster was repudiated to the extent that new grants of power 
were given to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. This en- 
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larged agency has since succeeded in smashing most of the 
gangs. But bootlegging is still a big industry and crime is still 
a major problem. Authorities estimate that today anywhere 
from 15 to 40 per cent of the liquor sold is illicit. These facts 
come from several sources. The illegal stills seized during 
1935 represented a production capacity of about half the total 
tax-paid liquor sold that year. Many of these stills had been 
Operating six months or more, so the amounts produced were 
considerable. In 1936 the number of seized stills was slightly 
more than in 1935. However, Harold N. Graves, assistant to 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, stated recently: “The 
quantity of mash reported in connection with still seizures 
showed a notable decline and the number of convictions showed 
a gratifying increase.” 

In the 1935 report of Sanford Bates, director of the Bureau of 
Prisons, it is pointed out that the relief from liquor law viola- 
tions which we expected to come from repeal has not material- 
ized. During 1932, “when enforcement of the liquor law under 
the Department of Justice was at its height, nearly 50 per cent 
of those committed to federal institutions were sent there for 
liquor violations.” While this proportion was reduced in 1934 
to approximately 28 per cent, it rose to 42 per cent in 1935. 

Any consideration of adequate methods of liquor control will 
have to take account of the fact that high prices probably aid 
the bootlegger. As long as the bootlegger can undersell the 
legitimate dealer, the public will patronize him. He will al- 
ways have the margin of profit which he saves by not paying 
the tax, but if profits throughout the industry were stringently 
limited, the bootlegger would operate on a margin too slender 
for the risks he takes. 


Trade Associations 

The trade associations are liquor’s super-salesmen. ‘Their — 
function in the industry is an important one; they are the par- 
ents of the propaganda campaigns. The trade associations have 
lobbies in the state legislatures and in Congress to.“‘protect the 
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industry from unfair legislation’’—that is, from more stringent 
regulations. 


The distilling industry is represented pretty generally by the 
Distilled Spirits Institute; brewing, by the American Brewers 
Association and the United Brewers Industrial Foundation; 
wine producing, the American Wine Institute. 


Millions for Liquor Advertising 


One reason that most of the metropolitan papers no longer 
shout in circus headlines about drunken driving, deaths from 
alcoholism, crime committed under the influence of alcohol is 
that today liquor advertising is fattening the income of news- 
paper publishers in a gratifying manner. Therefore, publishers 
print only what they must—which is comparatively little. Also 
these crimes have become too common to be news. 


In common with any businesses, the liquor industry is secre- 
tive about the amount spent on advertising and accurate infor- 
mation on advertising appropriations is frequently inaccessible. 
In the various advertising registers and reports, the amounts 
listed are inconclusive. However, an authoritative executive of 
one advertising agency has estimated that the liquor industry 
spends about $100,000,000 a year on advertising. This includes 
advertising in newspapers, magazines, on the radio, on billboards 
—in states which permit such advertisement in store signs, in 
posters and placards for bar and window displays and in nov- 
elties which are given away by dealers. 


Thirty million dollars is expended annually by the brewing 
industry, estimates the American Brewer in its issue of Jan- 
uary, 1937. Of this amount, Advertising and Selling claims 
$4,000,000 is expended in newspapers. Added to direct ad- 
vertising of the liquor industry are the expenditures of manu- 


facturets of beer containers who combine promotion for beer 


with promotion for their container. In 1936, can and bottle 


manufacturers spent $2,350,000 in newspaper, magazine and 
radio advertising. . 
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Typical of projected advertising campaigns are these news 
notes from The New York Times: 


Plan 1938 Liquor Campaigns 


“Two of the leading. distilling companies yesterday announced 
plans for considerably enlarged advertising campaigns for 
1938. Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., will recognize the fiftieth 
anniversary of Three Feathers next month with a heavy 
schedule in newspapers. The budget for Three Feathers 
will be about doubled, with practically all newspapers in 
Metropolitan cities scheduled to receive copy. Peck Adver- 
tising Agency has the account. 


“Brown & Tarcher, Inc., agency for a number of Schenley 
brands, announced yesterday that the success of the intro- 
tory drive of the Red and Black Label whiskies has led to 
plans for a considerably increased national campaign for 
1938. The agency also said that Old Quaker advertising 
activities will be accelerated with a new copy theme, empha- 
sizing the quality of the whisky. Extensive plans for adver- 
tising Schenley’s bottle-in-bond whiskies are being formu- 
lated. Brown & Tarcher was recently appointed to handle 
these brands.” 


Misleading Advertising 

It is estimated by executives in the liquor industry that be- 
fore prohibition 50 per cent of the demand for’ intoxicating 
liquors was created by advertising. It is therefore important 
to note the character of liquor advertising, its appeal to per- 
sonal habits and to class distinctions. 

In the magazines which reach the well-to-do middle class 
groups, liquor advertising carries the snob appeal. It stresses 
costliness, exclusive qualities, culture, genteel living. Symbols 

_ of American traditions are also played up and tremendous cap- 
ital made of holiday seasons. 

Advertising in the mass circulation media, however, stresses 
economy and the more homely subjects of how to keep thin by 

_ drinking so and so’s beer, the absence of morning-after hang- — 
overs, etc. We find that some whiskies are advertised as con- 
tributing to consumers’ longevity; to more clear. thinking; to 
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keeping cool during hot summer days. One beer is supposed 
to be ‘‘Dietetically Non-fattening.”” A brewer claims that beer 
is ‘America’s oldest aid to cooking.” 

Early in the year Kessler Distilling Company—an affiliate of 
Seagrams—came out with the unique advertising theme of 
“How You Can Get a Better Job” with Kessler’s whisky at 
80c. a pint. Julius Kessler, “dean of the liquor industry,” told 
“true stories” of “men who have stepped ahead by keen think- 
ing,” the implication being that they did it by drinking Kess- 
ler’s whisky. The advertisements ended with the slogan, “Keep 
Keen! Keep to Kessler’s!”” The Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion has put a stop to the campaign and threatened drastic ac- 
tion if there is a repetition of this type of advertising. 


There were 750 such violations of advertising provisions of 
the Federal Alcohol Administration Act handled from May 1 
to: November 30, 1936, W. S. Alexander, Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministrator, reveals in his report to Congress in January, 1937. 


In a letter to distillers and others connected with the manu- 
facture and sale of spirits, Mr. Alexander ordered them to stop 
giving the impression in their advertising that “definite benefits 
will follow the use of their whiskies . . . that the products could 
be consumed without impairment of mental or physical facul- 
ties. Advertisements of this nature. . . have referred to the 
wholesomeness of the advertised products; to the absence of 
hangovers on mornings following drinking; to relaxing and 
soothing effects on tired nerves; or improvements in appetite 


or digestion; to unaffected efficiency. Some instances have been © 


noted in which the moderation theme has been used in such a 
manner as to create the misleading impression that beneficial, 
or at least non-injurious, effects would result from drinking.” 

_ Mr. Alexander has indicated that the Administration was 
aware of the growing public resentment to the abuses of liquor 
advertising. “It was never the intention of Congress, or the 


state legislators or of the people in bringing back. liquor as a — 
legal business, to open every home in America to the entrance — 
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of alcoholic beverages,” he declared in a recent address. ‘Yet 
there are some aes chink that because liquor is legal it has the 
right to go anywhere it pleases... . While the American 
people do not oppose the use of alcoholic beverages, they are 
showing a rising sense of indignation over their abuse.” 

For nearly three years the Administration has been lenient 
towards violators of the advertising provisions of the Alcohol 
Act, which prohibits these misrepresentations and false state- 
ments. It has carried on a campaign to educate the distillers 
in the law, but Mr. Alexander now believes they know it well 
enough to obey it. He promised to crack down on all offenders 
—the probation period is over. This may be true.» Reforms 
may be brought about through strict enforcement of the law, 
but it must be remembered that the liquor interests have tre- 
mendous financial resources, and powerful lobbies with which 
to fight these advertising regulations. 


No Regulation of Beer Advertising 


The advertising of distilled liquor is comparatively well reg- 
ulated by law. But there is practically no legal check an brewers’ 
advertising—that is, as long as the claims in their advertisements 
do not injure their competitors. This omission in the law may 
be credited to the splendid lobbying of the brewers and their 
associations when Congress was considering legislation for the 
control of alcoholic beverages. 

_ Advertising regulations applying to brewers are enforceable 
in states which have enacted laws similar to the federal law, 
“and the brewer concerned is engaged in interstate commerce. 
They apply, however, if advertising is sent by mail... . Since 
brewers are not required to have permits such as those which 
can be taken from hard liquor manufacturers when they violate 
such rules,” says the Christian Science Monitor, “enforcement 
of advertising regulations on the brewing industry is said in 
Washington to be practically impossible.” 

The American Brewers Industrial Foundation, organized in 

the spring of 1937, deserves special mention because it is es- 
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sentially a propaganda agency. It claims that its aim is to in- 
terpret the brewing industry to the American people. In other 
words, to raise beer consumption. One million dollars has 
already been pledged for this purpose. The Foundation’s 
methods are to flood the newspapers with publicity about beer 
and to send out skilfully prepared free booklets to as many 
people as can be reached, advertising beer as food, recipes for 
its use, the ‘smartness’ of beer drinking, traditions of brewing, 
beer’s contribution to health. The program is insidious; pet- 
sons who would pass over the average advertisement are caught 
by the unusual and interesting presentation in new form. 

No states prohibit advertising. Only beer may be advertised 
in the so-called dry states. Other states restrict billboard ad- 
vertising, point of sale signs, and certain features of magazines, 
newspaper and radio advertising. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONTROL 


The accelerated consumption of liquor in this country brings 
the problem of control of the industry right into the front door 
of American homes and churches. One of the loudest-voiced 
arguments of the repealists, when the Twenty-first Amendment 
was being considered, was that repeal would “lower the tide 
of consumption—that people were drinking heavily under pro- 
hibition as an act of bravado, to defy an unjust law. Make it 
easy and proper to imbibe and the incentive will be gone and 
drinking, therefore, reduced to a minimum.” The fallacy of 
the argument is proved by the record. 

_ The American drink bill for the 1936 fiscal year was about - 
three and one-half billion dollars—a gain of 43 per cent over 
1914. In 1936 the consumption of spirits was within 22 per 
cent of the 1917 peak of 93,211,000 gallons—a gain of 30 per. 


cent over the previous year and 200 per cent over 1934. We 
are not drinking as much as in 1914-1917, but as the index of © 


consumption shoots upward each year, it seems probable that — 


we shall regain the 1917 peak by next year. 


. . . + 
Two factors have influenced this trend and underscored the 5 
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need of more adequate control. First, competition between 
distillers has been made keener by the release on the market of 
vast quantities of bonded spirits, which means that distillers 
must create a demand for their excess stocks. This will be 
done with advertising, the most effective artificial stimulant of 
consumption. 

Second, government price fixing measures will undoubtedly 
force the manufacturers to change their selling methods. Dis- 
tillers will have to make the public brand conscious. Up to this 
time, price has been the deciding factor in the public’s buying 
habits. To make a nation brand conscious will take an im- 
mense amount of advertising and promotion. 

Obviously, the sooner the problem of control is met intel- 
ligently, the sooner the millions which go into advertising and 
promotion can be diverted to more constructive social ends. 
The sooner also can the social menace of the liquor traffic be 
removed from the American scene. 
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Methods of Control 

Temperance cannot be legislated. Laws alone will not make 
people moderate drinkers or total abstainers. But when the 
artificial stimulants to consumption are regulated or abolished 
and temperance education practiced on a national scale, the 
liquor problem decreases rapidly in importance. Several Euro- 
pean countries have had this experience, with notable successes 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland and the Soviet Union. 

An evaluation of liquor control in the United States reveals 
that the ground work for a logical system of control, in the 
form of state monopolies, has been laid in many states. But 
the motive of private gain has been allowed to infiltrate the 
monopolies in some states, which has weakened their effective- 
ness. In other states old pre-prohibition control methods have 
been patched up and put into use, with all of their unsound 
principles still much in evidence. The most widely used meth- 
ods of control are the license system, the state monopoly and 
prohibition. 


The License System 


The system of licensing manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers of liquor is a very moderate check on the private liquor 
business. The system has been somewhat successful in England, 
although that country still has a heavy consumption of liquors. 
Since 1912, England has reduced the consumption of spirits by 
60 per cent, beer, 41 per cent, while the number of convictions 
for drunkenness have dropped off 74 per cent. This reduction — 
is accountable in part to a homogeneous and disciplined popu- 
lation; an efficient administrative system and administrator of 
high character; a “disinterested control” of drinking places; — 
and the absence of any great opposition organized by the liquor 
interests to defeat reform. E 

The license system has been abandoned, however, in seven 
countries—in favor of government monopoly—because of its 
fundamental weakness which allows for existence of a privately 
owned liquor industry bent on making profits. The license 
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system of liquor control also “tends to project the whole ques- 
tion into politics and keep it there.” The liquor trade must be 
in politics for its protection, and to fight restriction and reforms 
it must employ lobbies and political patronage. The high license 
fees tend to increase commercial bribery in the industry and to 
foster “tide” houses. Of course any method of public control 
projects the issue into politics, in some measure, but this par- 
ticular method of control by license leaves both production and 
distribution in private hands thus opening the way for corrup- 
tion and the evasion of control. Prior to prohibition the license 
system did little or nothing to decrease the consumption of 
liquor, nor has it since repeal. : 


The State Monopoly 

The American state liquor monopolies are the children of 
the Canadian and Scandinavian system of liquor control. State 
monopoly is a system in which a state agency is created to dis- 
tribute liquor through state owned retail stores. Liquor 
Supplies are purchased from private manufacturers. The under- 
lying principle is to prevent the exploitation of the sale of 
liquor by removing the profit motive or, in other words, to 
serve the public to the extent of meeting a ‘minimum, unstim- 
ulated demand.” 

Briefly, the advantage of a state monopoly liquor control 
plan is that the state is given complete power to regulate the 
sale of liquor. It can regulate “prices and conditions of sale, 
poth as a means of checkmating the illicit dealer and a method 
of controlling the use of spirits.” The multitude of whole- 
salers, rectifiers and other middlemen are eliminated, thus cut- 
ting down on superfluous outlets which, during slack business 
periods, have turned to shady practices to keep in business. The 
excessive number of retail outlets now in operation in many 
parts of the country stand as a threat to moderation. 
_ The fifteen states operating liquor monopolies, where-sales 
account for about 30 per cent of all liquor sold, have essénitially, 
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in their methods of doing business. “There are complete 
monopolies, partial monopolies, combinations of public and 
private sale by the package, varying according to the kind of 
beverage, and combinations of partial or complete monopoly 
of package sales of all or some beverages by the drink.” No 
uniform system for the United States seems practical nor pos- 
sible at the present. 


So far many of the state monopolies have become infected 
with the ills they set out to cure. They have been more in- 
terested in increasing revenues and profits for themselves than 
in trying to establish social controls. 


The spoils-system has raised havoc with the liquor control 
administrations of Iowa, Pennsylvania, Maine, Michigan, and 
Oregon. Harrison and Laine in After Repeal claim that the 
boards have been changed with each new state administration 
and filled with politicians, rather than men equipped with the 
experience to carry on such a large scale social experiment. The 
combination in the hands of one administrative body of the 
“incompatible functions of operating a liquor business and ex- 
etcising control over the liquor traffic’ has proved ineffective 
as a system working for temperance. 


“On the basis of experience thus far obtained,” write Har-— 
tison and Laine, “the chief social benefits of the monopoly sys- 
tem are more or less negated wherever liquor is sold extensively 
by the drink in restaurants, hotels, taverns and saloons. In 
other words, the on-sale of spirits by private license is on the 
whole inconsistent with the aims of a public liquor monopoly, | 
the major purpose of which is to eliminate the pressure of 
private incentive to sell.” 

These authors believe that where there is a great demand for 
on-premise drinking (mostly in large urban areas) the state 
monopoly should make certain hotels and restaurants agents 3 

_ of the monopoly. Then the monopoly would have complete 


i 


a control over the entire retail business and thus be able to 
__- €xperiment in ways of cutting down consumption. a 
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The consumption of liquor continues to increase under all 
of the state monopolies. Nevertheless, the monopolies appear 
to be the soundest of all control methods. Reginald T. Cole, 
state liquor administrator for Vermont, speaks for a good many 
keen observers when he calls attention to the fact that the social 
responsibilities of state monopoly are also being recognized. 


The monopolies have become more efficient in recent months 
and “in most states steps are being taken to secure reliable in- 
formation upon which to base a long term program for social 
betterment.” 


In no state does there seem to exist any organized opposition 
to the state monopolies. The chances for their success and ex- 
pansion to other states rest upon four conditions: 

When there is a preponderant sentiment favoring exclusion 
of the sale of spirits by the drink . . . when there is an active 
public interest in protecting the monopoly administration 
against political control . . . when advocacy of the plan is 
previously motivated by a desire for promotion of social wel- 
fare through state control . . . when the majority of legislators 
favoring the plan is sufficiently large to insure passage of a 
monopoly-control and without resort to political barter and 
compromise. 


The solution may be a series of state owned monopolies for 
the distribution of liquor with the manufacture of liquor con- 
fined to limited dividend corporations, operating under super- 
vision of the federal government. Correlated with these social 
controls would be state and federal agencies for temperance 
education. Private business is not equipped, nor has it the 
philosophy, to bear the responsibility of dealing in such a harm- 
ful commodity as alcoholic beverages. The job belongs to the 
government which can handle it with the greatest common 
good in view. 

_ Government production of liquor has not been tried in this 
“country, unless the present government production of rum in 
the Virgin Islands is so considered. 
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Prohibition 

The form of liquor control open to the most abuses is prob- 
ably prohibition. Our national experiment proved conclusively 
that prohibition is not practical unless it has the support of an 
overwhelming majority of the people. Five countries outside 
the United States, the Canadian Provinces and Newfoundland, 
have adopted prohibition. But in all of them the experiment 
failed within a few years and the laws were repealed. 

Prohibition has its best chance through “‘local option.” Com- 
munities may, and have, effectively banished the sale of bever- 
age alcohol within their borders. Where a reasonable una- 
nimity exists, such a course is practicable and should be 
worked for. 


Taxation 
“According to these published figures the states and nation 
collected in 1936 a total of $356,657,182 from beer. About 
a fourth of this public revenue went to the states and three- 
fourths to the nation. In addition, cities and towns collected 
an unreported amount, possibly $50,000,000. Thus, beer 
produced in 1936 a public revenue of more than four hun- 
dred million dollars.” (from Beer and Brewing in America) 

From the distilleries and the makers of wine the government 
collected $312,660,986.64 in taxes in 1937. 

The tax can be an effective adjunct to liquor control f con- 
sidered as a control measure and not as a means of filing public 
coffers. To achieve this end, there would have to be a marked 
change in the thinking of legislators and of the public. The 
commonest argument in favor of reinstating the liquor traffic 


was the easy conclusion, ‘Let liquor taxes pay the public bills.” 


The thoughtless taxpayer, seeing liquor taxes diverted to ex- 
penditures for relief, education, old age pensions, or for the 
reduction of real estate taxes jumps to the illogical conclusion 
that he is therefore called upon to pay less tax money himself, 


To arrive at a realistic picture of state revenue derived from 


liquor taxes, we should have to deduct from such income the 


increased cost of highway accidents (it is estimated that the in- 
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clusive cost of a fatal highway accident is $50,000), the in- 
creased upkeep of public hospitals, jails, reform schools, pent- 
tentiaries, poor farms; plus the cost of tax collection and law 
enforcement; plus the indirect social costs to the community 
which must carry the burden of earning power curtailed by 
continual use of liquor. As far as the body politic is concerned, 
the advantages accruing from the taxation of liquor are like the 
advantages accruing to a patient who must sell his blood in 
order to buy food to feed himself; the process cannot go on 
indefinitely. 

The liquor tax should be “‘simple, effective and consistent.” 
Liquor administrators, however, are of the opinion that these 
elements do not appear in many tax programs. Taxes are gen- 
erally so high that they make for high prices which open the 
door to the bootlegger. There is an overlapping of tax powers 
and an excessive number of taxes imposed—federal, state, 
county, city, town—which make tax collections inefficient and 
expensive. Harrison and Laine propose, after surveying liquor 
taxation, that all taxes be collected by the federal government 
and distributed to the states. If liquor taxes were computed on 
profits, as are income taxes, then the tax could not so easily 
be passed on to the consumer. Obviously, it is easier to keep 
track of liquor than of profits but under a system of state 
monopoly of distribution and limited dividend corporation for 
production, the task of assessing profits would be easier. 


A second suggestion is to combine taxation of the present 
type with price control which would enable the government to 
deprive the producer of most of his profits and advertising 
funds, without raising prices so high that the bootlegger finds 
illicit liquor a good risk. If advertising were eliminated by 
_law, there would be further check upon the incentive to charge 
high prices in order to carry the heavy advertising costs. 


A further weakness to be corrected in the present tax system 
is that no consideration is made of spirits of different alcoholic 
‘content. The tax should be graduated on these liquors, as it 
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is to some extent on wines. Since the tax on concentrated hard 
liquors is the same as on diluted spirits, “a natural price ad- 
vantage is created for the former. Such a result is unfortunate, 
since it serves to heighten already existing preferences for 
strong intoxicants. 


Education 


With these measures of control there must be a nation wide 
program of education for temperance—adult education as well 
as juvenile. As the task is beyond the resources of the private 
temperance agencies, it should be conducted by state and fed- 
eral agencies. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
spends $1,000,000 annualy for education and agitation. As 
large as the amount is, it is still decidedly inadequate. Nor do 
the amounts added from denominational treasuries appreciably 
affect the total devoted to education against alcohol. Printer’s 
Ink, trade journal of the printing art, recently made this, com- 
ment upon the educational campaign of the W.C.T.U.: “.... 
they are now supplementing their devotions with advertising—a 
million dollars’ worth. They will invest $120,000 in motion 
picture advertising, $100,000 in newspaper space, $140,000 in 
radio broadcasts, $80,000 in road signs and posters and 
$300,000 in exhibits, research and library work. ... Believe 
it or not, Printer’s Ink applauds the W.C.T.U. for this move. 
If the campaign does nothing more than scare a little decency 
into liquor advertising it will be worth while. Furthermore, the — 
women are here doing a real service to general principles in ~ 
their apparent recognition of the fact that the Lord is not going 
to do anything for anybody that he can do for himself. By 
backing up its prayers with its cash, the W.C.T.U. is working 
a pretty strong combination. The liquor people have plenty 
of cash, of course. But what are they going to do about the 
praying part?’ The motion picture THE BENEFICENT 
REPROBATE sponsored by the W.C.T.U. and produced by the 
Burton Holmes Company, is an artistic piece of propaganda 
on a par with the best propaganda of the liquor interests. 
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Nowhere outside the W.C.T.U. is education for temperance 
unified and conducted on a national scale for the masses. It 
would be expected that the state monopolies would be the first 
to inaugurate temperance education programs, as they are 
equipped with funds, but of the fifteen monopolies, Michigan 
is the only one that is issuing educational material. The license 
states do little or none of this work. The New York Liquor 
Authority submitted the following question to a group of 
New York social workers, mayors of all incorporated cities and 
towns in New York, all unions affiliated with the New York 
Federation of Labor, presidents of women’s clubs, and a group 
of physicians: ‘In your opinion is adequate and impartial tem- 
perance education being given to the young people today?” 
Answers were in the negative. 

The governments of several European countries are conduct- 
ing educational activities along with their control of the liquor 
trafic that show results in decreasing liquor consumption. 
These educational programs are carried on through state, 
private, trade union and other adult educational and recrea- 
tional centers. They include the use of motion pictures, the 
development of discussion groups and lecture programs, as 
well as class work in the schools. We have the same facilities 
in this country—and a mounting determination to use them. 


CONCLUSION 
Realistic first steps for curtailment of the liquor industry: 


1. Complete prohibition of liquor advertising. 
2. The segregation of wines and beers from hard liquots in 
drinking places. 

3. The investigation of financial and trade practices of the 
liquor industry, particularly with regard to trustification. 
Price fixing and higher taxes on the profits of hard liquors. 
The appointment of state commissions to study drinking 
habits, survey retail outlets, regulate hours of business. 
The working for “local options’ wherever practicable. 
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